io4          EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
timidity of heart, a timidity which hid at first sight the
distinction of her mind and the exquisite politeness of her
intercourse. All she made clear to the young Superior was
the whole-hearted character of her offering, and Mother
Barat could never resist generosity.
It was Mile, de Cassini, as has been said, who, in the long
walks the two took together with the children, realised the
wide and serious outlook of her new companion and the
lucidity of her ideas.    By her advice, Mother Barat confided
the lowest class to Mile, de Charbonnel, and soon the
mistresses in adjoining rooms were reporting that the
lessons overheard were luminously clear.1   It was tempting
to eavesdrop, they would say. Soon Mother de Charbonnel
got into touch with the masters of the boys' school and
began to discuss with them plans and syllabuses.   It was
said of the children whom she had taught in that class
that they were grounded upon such solid principles that
their work showed afterwards the benefit they had derived
from early teaching.   Few people in the Society have had
such scope as was now opened out for Mother de Chat-
bonnel and few have surpassed her in devoted labour.
Called to assist at all the councils of study, she had a pre-
ponderating influence in the shaping of the curriculum and
in the formation of the young mistresses.   Her influence
may be traced not only in the general character of the
syllabus evolved but also in many details.   As the metric
system was, just at this time, being introduced into France,
Mother de Charbonnel drew up plans and charts for the
school.   In the absence of proper apparatus, she traced her
geometrical diagrams on the floor of a garret, and gave
geometry its proper place in the curriculum.   As text-
1 His fairs de fa Vtn. Mire M.adekine Sophie   Barat, pp. 87-8,  also Qutlqws
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